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Mental and Physical Development of Normal 


Children 
By E. A. Doll 
Assistant Psychologist at The Training School 


INTRODUCTION. 








In the literature on the subject of children’s development there is an excellent con- 
tribution in the form of a relatively little known “chart” of obscure authorship. Our 
efforts to learn its compiler have traced it to Professcr Johnson, formerly of Clark 
University. The author in turn prefaces the chart by saying that the material has been 
gathered from charts by Johnson, Kirkpatrick, Dewey, Hutchinson, Tanner, King, 
Rowe, Tracy, and Hall. The chart in its published form consists of a single sheet 
about two feet by three, on which the child’s normal development is tabulated by age- 
periods in columns of different phases of growth, physical, anatomical, sensory, 
psychical, and the like. The chart is valuable as giving a standard of normal growth 
7 with which to compare the mental and physical development of abnormals, In its 
‘ published form is not easily readable, being simply a catalogue of stages of growth. Our 
psychologist has taken the material which the chart contains and has made it present- 
able for smooth reading. The subject-matter of the original chart has been adhered to 
as strictly as possible. Mr. Doll does not wish to be held responsible for its accuracy 
of detail in the light of more recent literature on the same subject. In spite of some 
minor inaccuracies, however, this is the best single contribution on the subject that we 
have been able to find in compact form.—Eprror. 








First PERIOD. 


In this day and age of wonders we are wont to let slip by unnoticed one 
of the greatest marvels of creation—human growth and development. Like 
the prophet of old, unhonored in his own country, our lives and the lives 
of those about us receive but little speculative attention. Altho one begins 
his existence as a microscopically infinitesimal cell, by the time he is born 
he has increased in size five million fold, then weighing from 3 to 16 pounds 
(usually centering about 7). But still he has made only one-twentieth of his 
growth, and he grows enormously in the first year, increasing in height by 
seven or eight inches, and in total volume by three times what was his size 
at birth. From a thing which simply lives, he soon becomes an interesting 
bundle of instincts and reflexes. The larger muscles of the whole arm are 
the first to come under control in movements about the head and the mouth, 
then the eyes and head in turning, the body in sitting, the hands in grasping, 
so that by the close of the first year the muscles of the legs are sufficiently 
controlled to permit of creeping, standing or walking, and the vocal organs { 
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are practising at repeating elementary sounds. There is considerable varia- 
bility in different individuals, as to the time at which walking and talking 
develops. At these early stages the stomach is almost purely carnivorous in 
size and shape, but this changes with detention. During the first and second 
years about 20 milk teeth have been cut. One of the first indications of 
mental possibilities lies in the first sign of muscular vigor, the hand grasp. 
The brain, at birth, is about one-third of its utilimate size and comprises 
about one-eighth of the entire infant body. Its growth is very rapid, in- 
creasing some two or three hundred per cent. in the first year and about 
ten per cent. in the second year. After the third year the brain grows but 
little in size, but develops in cortical structure; at birth the cortex is hardly 
at all active. 

Sensory development is also very rapid. Taste plays almost no part 
during the first two years. Interest centers first in the mouth, and then in 
the senses as each develops. At about five or seven months there is a change 
from tactile sensations of the lips to those of the hands, or to muscular or 
auditory sensations. The natural relation of eye perceptions to hand move- 
ments at this time is much less perfect than that between ear perceptions and 
vocal movements. Visual development begins with turning toward light by 
the second or even the first day. Muscular control of the eyes develops in 
several stages: (1) staring, (2) regarding (third week), (3) following 
(fifth week), (4) observing (third to fifth month). Hearing develops 
during the first three weeks. 

The first mental development is indicated in the essential characteris- 
tics of voluntary movements which begin to replace reflexes. This appears 
at about the fifth month. A month or so later elementary memory appears 
in the form of voluntary movements performed in the absence of stimuli. 
It is at this time also that imitation begins in the mimicry of movements 
and sounds. Memory and the first and most elementary signs of judg- 
ment or reason, show themselves in the instinctive tendencies to repeat 
experiences that have been previously enjoyed, and to refrain from such 
experiences as have been undesirable. There is some recognition of uses 
and functions. Things are the acts which they suggest, and therein lies 
the first plays. When reactions are made to objects as wholes and by 
characteristic functions, instead of to objects as sensory stimuli, sugges- 
tion is active. Things soon are recognized by likenesses rather than by 
uses, @. g., all four-footed animals are cows or all round things are balls. 

By the end of the second year the child has passed thru a wide variety 
of activities in the course of motor development: sucking, mussing, kicking, 
experimenting in control of speech and body, creeping, climbing, walking, 
repetitions of movements of all kinds, exploration, and construction (mis- 
called destruction). There are also many kinds of passive motion, such as 
riding, swinging, and rhythm. During the first year the changes are not 
so much in the number of movements as in the complexity, the co-ordination, 
and the definiteness thereof. These are preparatory to and correlated with 
changes in conscious states. From about the middle of the first year the 
tendency is toward seizing, pulling, lifting and the like, due partly to the 
need for exercise. These reflex and impulsive activities are among the 
most characteristic capacities of infants. 

The child’s means of communication are very limited. First there are 
simple cries without cerebral co-operation. These cries later become 
differentiated and meaningful, and still later are the elements of language 
and of vocal laughter. In language development there are three stages: 
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First, instinctive cries and calls, followed by a second stage of playful and 
imitative language, when the vocal organs are the child’s most delightful 
plaything. At this time he is concerned with making all manner of vocal 
sounds; original or imitative. He is soon able to reproduce certain simple 
sounds and then easy words. Thus speech is developed on the basis of 
association, memory, muscular control and imitation. The first hundred 
words and concepts are established thru direct association with objects and 
experiences. At the third stage, word learning, which is toward the end 
of the second year, the finer muscles of speech gradually come under con- 
trol; until then different consonants are of unequal difficulty. Words are 
now learned with surprising rapidity, 30 to 100 words a month being a not 
unusual rate of acquisition. At two years vocabularies range from 20 to 
400 words. At this time there is a predominance of verbs which is double 
the relative amount which occurs in all languages, whereas the percentage 
of nouns is about the same as in ordinary language (60 per cent.). Adverbs 
are now also relatively more numerous than adjectives, and many prepo- 
sitions and nouns are made to serve as verbs. 
SECOND PERIOD. 

We have considered thus far the various phases of the child’s world 
thru his first three years, and now enter upon the second period, 4 to 6 
years, the period of most rapid physical growth. In general the greatest 
growth occurs at about the sixth year. During all years there is “seasonal” 
growth, for instance, growth is more rapid in summer than in winter, and 
height increases most rapidly in spring and early summer, whereas weight 
increases in late summer and fall. In the brain there is almost no growth 
(in mass) after the sixth year. At 5 the brain has attained 90 per cent: of 
its full size. After 3 it should be at least 20 inches in circumference. 

At this period comes the development of sense consciousness, Gusta- 
tory pleasures and pains are most acute at 5 and 6; auditory and motor 
memory are more distinct and lasting than visual; the eyes are far-sighted 
and do not become normal before 5 to 7 years. Many causes aside from 
the ordinary children’s diseases may have interfered with normal growth. 
Forced walking (the baby does not learn to walk—he grows to walk) may 
have laid the foundations of flat feet, weak ankles, bow legs. Abnormal 
growth may be caused by inadequate food and clothing, injuries and dis- 
ease, overstimulating or understimulating environment, artificial restraint, 
or untimely toil. 

Psychically there is a predominance of sensory and motor development, 
the motor overtaking and surpassing the sensory. Judgment is still sen- 
sorial and reasoning still associative. The child’s stock of information is 
mostly but a fund of sensory facts unbound by any sense of relationship, 
which roam free in the imagination. It is this lack of the relativity of 
things that is the source of children’s falsehoods and animism. But there 
is a developing interest in cause and effect relations, which is evidenced by 
the continual questioning—the “Why?’ and “What for?” which are not, 
“scientific inquiry,” but express a desire to extend fragmentary experiences. 
These questions become serial (rather embarrassingly so to the parent), the 
why of one thing leading to the why of its answer; there is great love of 
detail and exact reproduction. But myths, fairy tales, and animism are not 
necessarily the appropriate intellectual food for the child of this age, for 
there is considerable disparity between the actual and the imaginal interpre- 
tations. Each image is a realization for itself, so that there is but little 
definite objective standard of reality. Tho plants and animals are the 
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preferred playfellows, interest quickly arises for common objects, resulting 
in the instincts of ownership, collecting and hoarding. 

In actions there is growth of self-activity as differentiated from 
parent-activity. The child adapts the acts of adults to his own play ideas. 
Acts are selfish and assertive; there is a desire for clashes, and quarrels are 
frequent ; the emotions, however, are volatile, tho keen. After the age of 4 
the tendency is to play with other children or with himself, rather than 
with adults. He desires playfellows and feels but little resentment toward 
the suggestions of others. Play interest centers in free motor activity for 
its own sake and not for its results. Intellectual interests center in common 
objects and their uses. There is constant experimentation with the senses 
to test and determine their powers and limitations in the efforts to accu- 
mulate sense knowledge. Memory is keen, curiosity and inquisitiveness are 
high, guessing, questioning, imagination plays, imitative plays such as house, 
store, train, sewing, cooking, counting, measuring, collecting, hoarding, 
stories, rhythm, music and dancing are the predominating interests. 

In language development this is the stage of sentence-making and there 
ig more concern in combining old words than in learning new ones. This 
is most marked at the third and fourth years, when words are superseding 
tones and gestures. The shifting of interest from the thing to the actor 
or the action develops new-elements in language. A new activity, drawing, 
develops, in which there is disregard of actual proportions and structure, 
size being determined by the child’s own interests. About the fourth year 
he not only listens to stories but makes them up and tells them. Language 
now becomes discourse. At the sixth year there is great variety of interests 
in experiences as related wholes, standards of comparison remaining based 
upon the individual’s own dominant interests. 

THIRD PERIOD. 

The third period, from 7 to 9 years,* is one of transition, in which 
there is shifting in the growth of the nervous system, in the rate of bodily 
growth, in the circulatory system, in dentition, in diseases and in interests. 
This is the beginning of consciously directed instruction, when the child 
begins to conceive of the ends toward which his activities are being directed, 
to be interested in the realization of these ends, and to direct and control 
his immediate overflow of energy. But in order that his childish mind may 
be able to hold fast to an ultimate purpose, it is necessary that the ends 
toward which he may be striving shall be both immediately and intrinsically 
valuable and important. 

On the physical side development is comparatively slow, with perhaps 
a brief period of regression, which varies according to the individual. At 
8 or 9 there is quite a change in the circulatory system, resulting in the veins 
and arteries being proportionately larger than the heart. The second 
dentition now takes place, the senses are perfected, the brain ceases almost 
entirely to grow (and continues to develop in complexity), having attained 
almost its full weight. Children at this period are subject to a number of 
not generally recognized physical and physiological dangers, such as diffi- 
culties of dentition, dental diseases, toothache, indigestion, rapid fatigue, 
tendencies toward heart weaknesses. Among school children there are more 





*It must be understood that the designation by year limits is simply for convenience. 
There are wide ranges of individual differences in the development of the specific 
functions of a particular child. The material presented in this article is, however, 
quite accurate from the point of view of the average stages of growth, 
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defects among boys than girls, altho girls’ diseases, when present, are more 
dangerous than boys’. At from 8 to 9 among girls and from 9 to 10 among 
boys there is an actual drop in the specific intensity of life. At from 5 to 10 
chorea is very common, especially in the spring. During the years from 7 
to 12 there is a rapid increase in disease immunity. 

The perfection of the senses makes possible finer co-ordinations of 
motor activity with sense judgments. Reasoning is still relatively unde- 
veloped, and comprehension is best brought about by the aid of suggestion 
and analogies. The inquisitive questioning still continues. emory 
strengthens; imitation becomes less marked; ideas rather than things are 
imitated. Imagination is creative, but is relative to the facts and needs of 
life rather than to poetic fancies. Animism decreases. Temperamentally 
the child appears lazy and stupid; only a small percentage seem bright 
whereas a high percentage are dull and fail of school promotions, Motor 
activity overrides intellectual activity. There is refinement of details, and 
skill is very much increased thru competition. It is a stage of complex 
imagery which, combined with the heightened imagination, makes the boy 
seem capable of any achievement. But he is actually incapable of carrying 
out his dreams, and this disparity between desire and capability often leads 
to the overthrow of this play of imagery; life then becomes humdrum and 
the boy is dissatisfied with his surroundings and conditions. He lives in 
two worlds of exaltation and depression, with alternate periods of concen- 
tration and expansion. Attention is divided and furtive. 

These psychological changes produce a variety of shifting interests 
between activities and ends. There has come a realization of the need 
of radical changes in physical and psychical adjustments, but there is a 
discouraging lack of power behind the boyish ideals. Interest is keen in 
travel and adventure (often expressing itself in running away). The 
collective and constructive instincts are at their height; nature, plants, and 
animals are very alluring. There is a desire, at times overwhelming, for 
greater breadth of experience which expresses itself in explorations and wan- 
derlust. Now, if ever, the boy needs sympathy and support. His ambitions 
may be shaped and molded, and they deserve respect and encouragement 
in the face of his own lack of skill for achieving results. It is now possible 
to substitute broader and more intelligent morality for his previous plastic 
responsiveness to others’ suggestions. If he is unsympathetically opposed 
he is thrown back upon himself with references to his own ends, whereas, 
on the other hand, if he is humored in his interpretations of his own ends 
without reference to others he substitutes a more conscious selfishness for 
his earlier naive preoccupation. 

This is the age of games and plays, co-operative and organized games 
with other children. They are not, however, co-operative in the sense of 
“teams,” for the participants are not yet able to co-ordinate their activities 
with others. Toward the end of the period, and especially during the next 
period, the games tend to be those in which “sides” are chosen, and there is 
competition of group against group with the concomitant leadership and 
group loyalty. There is then, also, a culmination of the previous interest 
in the traditional games, games of chase among boys and doll plays among 
girls. There is great interest in common objects (such as toys), and in 
dramatic and representative games. Puzzles are especially interesting as 
offering to the youthful ambition difficulties that may be overcome thru 
a reasonable amount of application and skill. 

In language, speech disorders are now especially marked. New avenues 
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of communication open. The development of finer muscular and neuro- 
muscular co-ordination make writing possible and later, reading. Writing 
finds its first expression in crude drawings from objects and later from 
memory. Standards of judgment are developed, but objective correction 
is at times necessary. The newly developed motor skill should now be turned 
to good account and be molded into orderly habits of execution with refer- 
ence to typical modes of social production and communication. Undue skill 
and technique must not, however, be forced prematurely and out of relation 
to its natural psychological relationship. Things and not modes of action 
appeal to him; his construction is for ends, not means of action that lead 
toward those ends. 
FourtH PERIop, 

Up to the pre-adolescent period, about the ages of 10-12, only com- 
paratively slight physical or psychical differences exist between boys and 
girls, but with the onset of this period sex differences rapidly develop. It 
is the period of detailed school life and of the formation of school habits. 
Children are almost never so far removed from adults nor so little under- 
stood by them as now. Ordinarily much of the training of the period is 
given over to drill in neuro-muscular habits, but such training is at best ques- 
tionable; it is a time for drill, but it is also a time when imagination and 
other psychical interests besides memory are strong. Too often, however, 
we fail to find the cues to the mental activities of the individual and we see 
only those which are mechanical. 

This is a season of comparatively little actual growth. There seems to be 
a lull in the demands that are made upon the system, and a storing up of 
energy. The specific intensity of life culminates in boys at 12 to 13 and 
in girls somewhat earlier, 11 to 12. Toward the end of the period there 
is an acceleration in growth in height and then in weight, an acceleration that 
takes place somewhat earlier in girls but which lasts longer in boys. At 
about 11 years begins the differentiation of the sexes in interests and activi- 
ties. The brain has by this time practically ceased to grow, but the changes 
in structural development still continue. It is a time of eye and ear superi- 
ority in the activities of the senses, a time of close observation. 

Reasoning is still weak, but now develops rapidly, with a tendency 
toward critical judgment. Memory for objects and names is very much 
stronger. Imagination is active and finds interest and stimulation in objects 
and pictures. Animism and superstition rapidly tend to disappear. Chil- 
dren are now unusually susceptible to suggestion, but are influenced more 
by their companions than by adults. Interests are still selfish and assertive, 
but become increasingly social. Toward the end of the period critical 
judgment exercises checks on suggestibility. Development of the finer motor 
adjustments continues, correlating muscular action with sense judgmert. 
The social instincts strive for the ascendency over the selfish. There is a 
strong desire for social co-operation. Societies, clubs, and “gangs” are 
formed for games and athletics, and for predatory purposes. Yet even now 
the social organization is more for selfish ends than for social welfare and 
the union is made with others in order that the individual may profit. The 
collective instinct continues in essence but changes in form, expressing itself 
in hunting, trading and buying. Both sexes are interested in pets and their 
training, and especially in Nature. Interest in puzzles shifts from the 
mechanical to the geometrical type. The ability to read offers expression 
to the migratory instincts and the personal ambitions thru history, historical 
biography, and general literature. The interests of girls unfold more regu- 
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larly than boys, but do not extend so far. After about 12 years there is a 
growing social and speculative interest in groups of persons and in classes 
of objects and events. This is the time to lay the foundations of skill in 
games, tools, manipulation, musical instruments, and foreign languages. In 
co-operative games there is an increased regard for “the rules of the game.” 
There are at this time more games than at any other period. In games of 
rivalry girls equal, or more than equal, boys, and in games of chance and 
of imitation they markedly surpass them. 

As a means of communication, drawings have by this time almost 
entirely been replaced by writing, and drawings themselves are more sym- 
bolic than they are correct representations. Boys’ interests in general litera- 
ture center in stories of action. There is a consuming interest in codes and 
secret languages which may indicate a utilization of the teaching of foreign 


lan es. 
ie FirtH PERIOD. 

After twelve years and with the onset of puberty, individual as well as 
sex differences become extremely diversified. It is therefore difficult to 
attempt to classify further by age periods. Growth has almost ceased and 
now more and more becomes development in the stricter meaning. Adoles- 
cence extends from almost as low as 9 years to as high as 20, or even later, 
centering at about 13 to 18. It is the stage of final transitions, or final 
adjustments, of personal responsibility, as it is also a stage of religious 
conversion, of sex excitement and of youthful crimes. The apparent irre- 
sponsibility of adolescents is very often due to misunderstanding, to 
ignorance, or to misunderstood wider interests. All the youthful enthusiasms 
are tried out in an effort to find the stable and the permanent. There is 
intense and expansive physical, mental, and moral growth, especially at the 
early stages of the period. It is a time of reconstruction. The development 
of a critical judgment has awakened the youth to a realization of the many 
myths and fables that have been grafted upon him. Hence the psychical 
upheavals, the conversions, the restiveness and excitement. 

Of the bodily weight, 43 per cent. is now muscular. The plasticity of 
the brain has begun to diminish, and continues to do so. Memory for 
isolated impressions, and, in fact, for nearly all things that are largely 
sensory, reaches its climax early in the teens. Adults can often understand 
visual language better than auditory. The disturbances of the period are 
essentially connected with the sense of personality, and are emotional 
exaltations of self-consciousness and whatever is connected with it—such as 
mania, or depression of personality and its concerns, melancholia. 

Intellectually there are new interests in principles and generalizations. 
Ideas try to keep pace with personal adjustment. The individual endeavors 
to escape from the bonds of individual limitations that he may discover and 
lose himself in the world of humanity. There is also an effort to escape 
from the dependence upon others and to secure independent psychical per- 
sonality which shows itself in thinking and in acting. The increases in mental 
activity are very largely due to training. The increase in ability in sensory 
discriminations is due to increases in powers of concentration and to practice, 
rather than to fundamental differences which might exist between children 
and adults. There is a renewed interest in detail and specific instances. Teo 
the young child details were the vital parts of stories, but to the youth 
details. are the indispensable conditions for desired ends. As soon as the 
mind is able to comprehend new principles, details present themselves as 
cases, or as particular instances of general rules or laws, thereby illustrating 
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the common principles which underlie all apparent dissimilarity. 

Thru the development of the sex factors there is brought about the 
establishment of the larger relations of the individual to the race. There 
is a tremendous enlargement of the sphere of interests, of the range of ideas, 
and of stimuli of action. There is uncertainty and bewilderment as to what 
activities to pursue. Girls’ pleasures are more subjective and less common 
than boys’, whereas boys’ desire to be well dressed is less individual than 
girls’. There is a sense of the larger world in which the individual is only 
a factor. Most of the time is spent in fixing the framework of the permaneni 
habits and relationships of life. It is a time of impressionism which may 
well be taken advantage of. The imaginative impulses combine with the 
communicative in tendencies to express to particular persons or to humanity 
the youth’s own ideas and feelings, and these find expression in dramatiza- 
tion, poetry, literature, and art, all of which are unusually strong at this 
time. It is the final epoch in the many and varied attempts to secure adjust- 
ment to the fundamental meaning and features of life. 





MODIFYING FACTORS IN CURRENT SOCIAL THEORY. 
ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF MODERN PHILANTHROPY. 
ALEXANDER FLEISHER, 


Secretary of the Public Charities Association of emeeaiienie 

For a number of years there has been growing up a new attitude in our 
charity work. There has been a feeling that persons become dependent or 
delinquent, essentially, because of their environment. We have disparaged 
the notion that heredity plays any large part in the development of the indi- 
vidual. The old notion that a person was either “deserving” or “not deserv- 
ing” has been discounted. We have felt that this question should not enter 
into our treatment of a family. This feeling has grown up in connection 
with the emphasis of the medical profession on the germ theory. Especially 
since the discovery of the tuberculosis bacillus by Koch in 1884, there has 
been the feeling that external causes were the important influences in our 
lives. The medical profession has for the last thirty years emphasized 
external causes and has based its treatment of disease on this theory. The 
newer charity has followed its example. It also has emphasized external 
causes, Or surrounding conditions, and has failed to give adequate attention 
to the factor of heredity, or to innate causes. Not only has our charity work 
emphasized environment, but the newer movement in the management of 
prisons and reformatories has also insisted on “reform” and on giving the 
persons “another chance.” 

All persons interested in social work, both amateurs and professionals, 
have realized, however, that this theory has in many instances failed. There 
are certain pauper families in whom dependency or degeneracy have per- 
sisted, and altho we may have done our best by sympathy and encouragement, 
by changing environment and by the other means at the disposal of the social 
worker, these families have nevertheless remained “unsocial” ; we have beer 
unable to make them self-supporting and satisfactory citizens. Persons who 
have been interested in the criminal have also found that criminal tendencies 
frequently persist. Our Juvenile Court, our reformatories, our parole system 
have all sought to individualize punishment, but yet we find many recidivists 
who have started in the Juvenile Court, whereas their elders started in the 
jail. In spite of this failure in numbers of cases, modern philanthropy has 
persisted in working by the same methods. 
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An examble—The H. family has been known to the charitable societies 
of Philadelphia since 1908. The present status of the family is as follows: 

Henry, 48, immoral, maniacal temper. 

Amanda, 43, feeble-minded. 

Charles, 21, ‘feeble-minded, Elwyn Training School. 

Frank, 17, normal, placed ‘by C. A. S. in 1908 thru the nes Court. 

Clifford, 14, feeble-minded, Spring City. 

Elmer and Clarence, died in infancy, 

Marguerite, 9, feeble-minded, Elwyn Training School. 

Walter, 7, normal, with relatives. 

Lester, 5, ‘normal, ‘placed by Children’s Aid Society. 

John, 3, in temporary home with mother. 

Francis, dead. 

Sixteen public and private agencies have been interested in this family 
within this time and have spent about $1,000 in relief and services, distributed 
as follows: 


County Commissioners ..............-020-e0005 $98.00 
Society for Organizing Charity, service.......... 33.15 
, Sas 109.33 

Charette BGG 66.00 ececesckee pies Vids 80.08 
‘ Society to Protect Children from Cruelty........ 35.00 
ChmiGren’s Aid Society... cccccctcoedtteeiead 110.00 
FOUR CONES one. cree ceeeivg noes SEVIER 30.00 
Pupchataeieds Ciile 6 es. oie ck iieade sak? 74.00 
MN ME a ens SC ei davc tices monk Qvaedn 187.00 
EU CI ono vnc cndecagtisbaseaweenes 84.00 
BE os cick esckcnedakicd ids hseeswenteiein 30.00 
Atlantic City Associated Charities, about........ 3.00 
Trenton Associated Charities, about............ 3.00 


Agencies that have assisted but cannot calculate their services in money : 
St. Martha’s House, Baptist Church at Third and Snyder Avenue, University 
Hospital Dispensary, Bureau of Compulsory Education. 

Organized charity has done its best. It has sought to develop all the 
normal sources of help and relief; it has called upon the proper agencies 
to assist; it has given advice, encouragement and, when necessary, relief. 
It has followed its theory carefully and thoroly and has sought to remove 
environmental factors causing the difficulties of the family. All that could 
be done has been done. The community resources have been organized to 
assist this family and have done their work as thoroly as was possible. Yet, 
after five years and the expenditure of this large amount of money, the 
State is supporting three of the children and the mother is also being sup- 
ported. The family has been broken up so that the normal children might 
be protected. 

The difficulty with the handling of this family has not been in the: 
carrying on of the work. The difficulty lies with the original theory on 
which the work was based. If the social workers who first came in contact 
with this family had realized that the difficulty lay with the miserable 
heredity, at least some of the children who have sprung from this alcoholic 
man and his feeble-minded wife might have been kept from coming into 
the world. 

Another Family—The R. family has been known to the charitable 
ye of Philadelphia since 1907. The present status of the family is 
as follows: 
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Frederick, 55, dead, alcoholic, immoral, degenerate. 
7 aaa 42, deficient mentally, child probably illegitimate before marriage 

to him. 

Jenriie (H.), once in the House of Refuge for immorality, now married 
and doing well. 

Margaret, 19, epileptic, has a child, now married to a worthless fellow. 

Horace, 17, once incorrigible, now doing well. 

Hobson, 14, feeble-minded, Spring City. 

Harry, 10, feeble-minded and cripple, Spring City. 

George, 6, feeble-minded and violent, Philadelphia Hospital. 

Frederick, too young to test mentally. 

Fourteen public and private agencies have been interested in this 
family within this time and have spent upwards of $2,000 in relief and 
services, distributed as follows: 


i 66 seks diddhs b0sedu ee Kesns enamel $712.00 
EE, SD cic ievcasecesnssensoewens 78.00 
I MN, 6 os ccccccdcceenaonewsewes 300.00 
EE ME 15 hpininwaid pad anqgusewawecs sas 23.50 
i Sn aktineresesisaresesnseaens 4.50 
EE icin neen nin dennann seb eneweier 20.00: 
Society for Organizing Charity................. 23.50 
CE  -cndicdarerdenchanbnsededsae 80.70 
SE ES bon ir rdnanndsaeekee edema 684.00 


Agencies that have assisted but cannot calculate their services in money: 
House of Refuge, Gynedd, St. Martha’s House, Barton Dispensary, Franklin 
Day Nursery. 

Again, if we had realized the importance of heredity, these parents might 
have been placed in institutions and the difficulty of the number of these 
children might have been avoided. 

What Is the Trouble? Our theory has been wrong. We have empha: 
sized environment and attempted to ignore the influence of heredity. This 
theory is undoubtedly correct and will lead to good results in a large number 
of families that come to the attention of our social agencies. It will not 
work in a large number of others. In our attempt to do away with the old 
theory that help given persons by the community should not be dependent 
upon whether they are deserving or not deserving, but should be determined 
by what can be done for the family, we have let the pendulum swing too 
far. That the old theory on which charitable work was based is wrong 
is now generally admitted, but it is time that we organized a new position 
which will take cognizance of both environment and heredity and give to 
each a proper place. In defeating the old theory we have gone too far. 
In our attempt to discourage one belief we have allowed ourselves to slip 
into another which is equally serious and dangerous. 

What Shall We Do? Let us emphasize environment and use the theory 
that environment is the important factor. Let us reconstruct families and 
make them self-supporting and useful members of society. 

But do not let us forget that the factor of heredity is important and, 
as our scientific knowledge increases, will continue to become a more and 
more important factor. Let us revise our theory. and begin with a new 
basis for our work. We can safely work on the basis that “given a good 
heredity we can by sympathy, improved environment, better housing, shorter 
hours of work and higher wages, raise a family to self-supporting and self- 
respecting citizenship.” Let us not forget, however, the first part of this 
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theory, that in order to accomplish these results we must be given a good 
heredity. We can insist, if we work together, that all persons of notably 
bad heredity, who are themselves sub-normal, shall not be allowed to have 
children. These persons should be placed on farm colonies where they can 
be made largely self-supporting and can lead happy, useful and decent 
lives, but we must protect ourselves frotfi their offspring. It is frequently 
said that we have not sufficient institutions in which to place our feeble- 
minded, epileptic and insane. This in most states is unfortunately true, but 
we can, by reporting all cases that come to our attention and making appli- 
cations at the institutions that are already in existence, bring to the attention 
of the general public the need of more and proper institutions, so that the 
community as a whole may be protected. 





HEREDITY VERSUS ENVIRONMENT. 
WHEN It Is A QuUEsTION oF MENWAL DEFECT. 
By EvizaBetH KITE. 


In 1904 the Superintendent of a Children’s Aid Society was called upon 
by members of the King’s Daughters to come to the rescue of four children 
whose home had to be broken up. 

The squalor and filth of the surroundings were distressing to behold. 
The father, a drunken brute, was sent to jail, while the wife, a patient, 
emaciated, pathetic looking creature, was allowed to take the youngest child— 
Jessie, a little girl of 4—and go home to her mother, the Society taking 
charge of the other children and placing them out. There was John, aged 8; 
Susie, 7, and Annie, 6. Not long after, the mother—putting Jessie in a 
Children’s Home—disappeared from sight. Jessie proved a most trouble- 
some charge and in a short time application was made for her at Vineland, 
where she was later received. 

During the fall of 1909 the Training School at Vineland began investi- 
gating the homes of the children committed to its care, so that the story of 
little Jessie was called to mind. Interest was at once aroused, when it was 
learned that the brother and sisters of the child could be located and their 
mentality ascertained. 

The Superintendent of the Children’s Aid Society was kindly disposed ; 
he willingly gave the Field Worker the addresses of the relatives of Jessie, 
on the condition, of course, that no clue to their own identity be given the 
children or their caretakers; for, like all similar societies, they base their 
results upon giving their children all the benefit of the new environment in 
which they find themselves, without the stigma of any taint that might be 
put upon them if their early surroundings were known. 

“And the mother?” I asked. “Where is the mother?” The Superin- 
tendent wheeled around, his eyes flashing. “Yes, indeed, the mother! There 
isn’t a woman in this State that so richly deserves to be behind bolts and 
bars as she does! She’s pulled the wool over my eyes as nobody else ever 
has done! I grow indignant whenever I think of it!” Then in calmer tones 
the Superintendent began the following story: 

“In 1908 I received a letter from a minister in a neighboring city, 
calling my attention to a worthy woman whose husband had recently died, 
who had a little child 2 years old and a baby just born, who was utterly 
destitute. ‘Really a most worthy case,’ the minister pleaded. Then came a 
1etter from the W. C. T. U. of the same city bearing a like message. I went 
to see the woman. Imagine my surprise when I recognized her as the 
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mother of the children I had taken in 1904. Still she was in dire distress 
and her story was plausible, so I listened to her. According to her statement 
she had married a man named Jacob Kopp soon after leaving Jessie at the 
Home and had gone to housekeeping with him. They had lived together 
until last February (it was March when I made my visit), when Jacob was 
killed on the railroad. If that was the cause, I said, we can get some relief 
for you and your children, so I carefully noted place and time of accident 
and began an investigation. I found a most curious thing; a Jacob Kopp 
had been killed on the railroad in exactly the place and at the time given 
me by the woman, only it had happened in 1906, two years before; surely 
then this man was not the father of the baby, though he might have been 
father of the older child. 

“Next I set about a thoro investigation of the woman’s manner of living 
prior to her illness and found that she had frequented a house in the slums 
of the city where many men, some from respectable homes, were said to visit. 
When confronted with the evidence she admitted the fact and gave the name 
of a man, who was a widower, for whom for a time she had been house- 
keeper, as the father of the child. I visited the man, who confessed his 
guilt, but insisted that it would be easy for him to prove that any one of a 
group of men might have been its father ; however, to ward off publicity he 
agreed to pay $2.00 a week board for the child, which I demanded, being 
anxious to protect the children of the man. Then I placed the baby in a 
good family. The man, however, failed to keep his promise, so he and the 
woman were arrested and fined. I have heard nothing from them since.” 

It was several weeks after this interview that I succeeded in actually 
locating the mother of Jessie. She was found living in a tiny kitchen behind 
a tiny store in the outskirts of a big city. She was married, she said, and 
was evidently about to become a mother. Gentle, with a low, almost refined 
voice, she seemed indeed a “worthy woman,” if one had not known her 
history. I sat with her long that day and went to see her many times after- 
wards; after the twins came, after one of them died, after the birth of the 
next baby, and so on, for the woman interested me as a type. “No,” I kept 
repeating to myself as I sat with her, “you are no criminal; you need no 
bolts nor bars to make you good; you need and you have always needed just 
such intelligent sheltering care as your little Jessie is getting; you are not 
bad; you lie, you steal, your life is degraded, vicious, deplorable; but it is 
not your fault—and these babies! golden curls, blue eyes, fair in feature— 
what sure fate is in store for them, and here I sit idle, impotent, watching 
you go, literally, to destruction. I will cry out, I will tell the people about 
you—but who will listen to me? Besides, what can any one do? You have 
borne already nine children, you may bear many more, and who can prevent 
it?” Heartsick, I left her and began my search for her other children, 
wondering what environment had done for them. 

John had been taken by a good family, who owned a truck farm near 
an important town in the north of the State. His home had been of the best, 
but he, altho 14, had not advanced beyond the second grade in school; was 
ungrateful, brutal to the stock, unsatisfactory in every way. 

Susie, now 13, was living far removed from her brother, but amid 
equally fortunate surroundings. She was distinctly brighter than her 
brother, not so vicious by nature, but utterly untrustworthy. She was strug- 
gling along in the fourth grade, but hated her school work, would not study, 
shirked work about the house and caused her foster parents untold concern 
by her untruthfulness, her forward manners and her ingratitude. Already 
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they had almost made up their minds to return her to the Society, altho 
when she “wanted to be good” she was very nice and they were attached 
to her. Later this family did return Susie, and she was given a new home. 
Not six months ago she ran off with a married man. She is only 16. Think 
of the havoc that girl can make in the years that lie before her! All that 
her good environment has done for her is to have increased her power 
for evil. 

Annie was distinctly brighter than her sisters, and the prettiest of the 
family. She had been taken by a well-to-do, middle-aged couple who had 
never had any children. They were fond of the child and had begun by 
spoiling her. Too late they realized the great mistake they had made. 
“Annie,” the woman said, with tears rolling down her cheeks, “drives us 
almost crazy ; we give her everything she wants and she only demands more; 
we can’t keep a servant because of her ugly ways; she begs for a new dress, 
and when she gets it she will wear it to school all the time and lets the 
others lie. When I try to make her mind and threaten to send her back to 
the Society, she is impudent as she can be and says, ‘I only wish you would, 
for then I’d get a better home.’ ” 

This, then, is the story of the poor child-woman whom the King’s 
Daughters took under their protection ten years ago and tried to help and 
raise to self-respect and to virtue. They felt she wasn’t bad, they thought 
her only unfortunate. They took turns in doing her kind acts, in talking 
with her, in standing by her as a friend in need. Again and again they felt 
their efforts would be rewarded; she talked so sweetly, promised all that 
was asked of her and convinced them of her innocence. Then came the 
discouraging realization of their failure; the home had to go and so the 
Children’s Aid Society was called upon. That was nine years ago. Nothing 
has been effected except scattering and multiplying the evil. 

The very latest news of this woman, which dates from yesterday, is 
that she is now trying to collect her scattered family. It seems that the last 
man she calls her husband met with an accident, lost his job and famine 
faced them. One way out offered itselfi—the open road of commercialized 
vice. Knowing the profit which her other children would bring in this 
mode of life, she is seeking to reunite them. Poor wretch! And our civili- 
zation looks on and does nothing. What can it do? How can we effectively 
check even this one tiny rill of vice and crime that is going to swell the 
big ocean which is a curse to our civilization? This woman and her children 
we know to be mentally defective; to be the merest children in mind; to be 
utterly irresponsible. If we cannot solve this problem when it is clearly laid 
out before us, then we are indeed unworthy of the great heritage which 
1s Ours, 
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The English Mental Deficiency Act requires dealing with Defectives 
wherever they are found. The Penal Reform League, a quarterly journal 
in the interest of the prisoner, has the following: 

“Now that this Act is law it behooves us all to do what in us lies 
to raise and keep its administration up to the best that has been hoped 
for it. One great question is: How are we to secure the required 
number of persons competent to diagnose the different kinds of mentai 
defect and to train and care for all the defectives? It does not seem 
to be generally recognized that our medical men know very little about 
this subject. It is a branch of study that requires to be built up in this 
country. 

“Nor must we be content to have our institutions for the feeble- 
minded manned by another kind of prison warder or asylum attendant, 
underpaid, overworked, without enthusiasm or compelling vocation. 

“Let us take as our models the very best of our existing institu- 
tions, and, by effective and sustained public interest, encourage all 
institutions to better their example, taking as their principle the motto 
of the Vineland Training School for Feeble-minded Children: ‘We 
believe in happiness first ; all else follows.’ 

“If we do this we may set to work to nearly empty our prisons and 
workhouses, being well assured of offering to many a hapless creature 
comfort and joy hitherto unattainable.” 


THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


At a meeting held at Burlington on Monday, November 17, in the 
interest of the proposed County Colony, much interest was manifested and 
the audience unanimously endorsed the proposal made by Joseph P. Byers, 
the Commissioner of Charities, to “let Burlington County lead America in 
showing how best to solve the great problem of criminal degeneracy and 
pauperism.” Committees from many parts of the county reported favorable 
sentiment and it was determined to raise the money needed for buildings, 
during Thanksgiving week, by popular subscription. 

When Mr. Byers spoke of leading America, he did not intend to ignore 
the excellent colonies already in operation. The special new feature in 
which Burlington Colony will lead is in the fact that it is to be a County 
Colony, under State supervision. The great difficulty hitherto, in the care 
of the feeble-minded, is that their number is so large that no state feels equal 
to assuming the whole burden. If we can induce each county to do its share, 
in co-operation with the state, we may hope that the whole great work may 
be done. 

Three hundred and twenty of the most intelligent and cultured wome: 
of Albany met in the Historical Society’s beautiful building on Tuesday, 
November 11, to hear the Director lecture on “The Right to Be Well Born.” 
The President of the Women’s Club, whose meeting it was, declared to 
Dr, McCord, who had arranged for the lecture, that the Club had on pre- 
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vious occasions heard the subject discussed on its scientific, its sentimental 
and its practical sides, but that the Director had combined all three into a 
convincing presentation. 





The Monday Evening Club, of Washington, D. C., includes most of the 
social workers of the city, the Commissioner of Charities and many of the 
leading officials. Miss Wilson, the President’s daughter, who is very active 
in social work, is a member. The Club met on Monday, November 17, in 
the hall of the Y. M. C. A., which seats 400, to listen to an illustrated lecture 
on “The Problem of the Mentally Defective,” by the Director of the Ex- 
tension Department of The Training School. Every seat was filled and 
some scores of people stood during the lecture. The Club is trying to pro- 
mote the best care of the feeble-minded in the District of Columbia and 
wished to get public interest aroused, so they invited a number of prominent 
citizens to hear the lecture, most of whom accepted. The Club numbers 
400; about two-thirds of the members were present and about 200 invited 
guests. 





The campaign in Virginia, announced for October in the last BULLETIN, 
was highly successful. The Director delivered eighteen public addresses, 
four being illustrated lectures, in six cities. At the Sunday evening service 
in the largest Episcopal Church in Norfolk he lectured to a splendid audience 
on “The Weaker Children of the Mother State.” Dr. Royster, a leading 
physician and social worker of the city, said that the lecture, considering its 
nature and the time and place of its delivery, was “the most significant social 
event that had occurred in Norfolk in twenty years.” The Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities, who acted as advance agent, declared that the 
interest aroused made him sure that the Legislature would do what the 
Board intends to ask for the feeble-minded at the next session. 





Toledo, Ohio, has organized a Central Special Industrial School for 
backward children. This is in the Central High School building, located in 
the downtown district. There are five rooms, where the retarded children 
are graded from the kindergarten to the fifth grade, with a fine industrial 
room to which the children go for manual work. The enrolment at the 
Central Special School is 105, and there are also eight special schools in 
outlying districts, so that the total in special classes is about 235. Of the 
fourteen efficient teachers employed, nine are Vineland graduates. Grace 
E. Montgomery is Supervisor. 





After a long and hard fight in the Legislature, an appropriation of 
$70,000 to complete the School for the Feeble-minded was made by the 
Legislature of North Carolina just before it adjourned. The plant was 
begun by the Legislature of 1911 with an appropriation of $60,000, while 
the citizens of Kinston gave a fine piece of land. At the legislative session 
in March, 1913, a second appropriation of $10,000 was made. The appro- 
priation just announced was given by the special session of the Legislature 
which has just closed. The money on hand will complete a plant for 130 
feeble-minded children, besides room for employes, etc. 
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